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Mh. GinniWGS remarked : That if we were to judge of the iinpoittance of the sobject Briber 
discussion, by the talent and zeal elicited during the debate, we should surely regard it aa a m&i- 
tcrot the highest consequence. Indeed, some gentlemen have declared that it iavohes the. per- 
manency of our Federal Union. In this opinion I fully concur. I do not believe it possible to 
continue this rule, and preserve the Union for any great length of time. Yet I have been highly 
gratified in witnessing the candid and dispassionate manner in Tvhich the debate has.been ihm 
far conducted. Gentlemen have participated, in the discussion wi^ that forbearance arid kiad- 
iiess becoming statesmen engaged in the examination ol matters of high interest to their consU* 
tuents and to their country. The subject of slavery has been examined in the spirit of candor, 
and gf utlemen have treated each other with the same toleration that is exhibited on other occa- 
isions I rejoice that the time has finally arrived when we can meet in this hall, and comj|are 
our views, and examine the rights of diiferent sections of the country in regard to slavery, with- 
out excitement, and in a manner becoming those who feci their responsibility to the public. 
This change of feeling I regard as creditable to the members, and auspicious to the country. I 
am not ignorant that all discussion ia regard to slavery is unpleasant to a portion of the^ memi- 
bers. I ara also aware that some gentlemen harbor towards me feelings of unkindnc«i, iti con- 
sequence of the position which I have hitherto occupied on this question. But should gentlemen 
who follow me in this debate forget the decorum which is due to the dignity bf this body* it 
Bball not arise from any example of mine. I intend to speak forth my own sentiments &m1^, but I 
hope to do so without personal allusions, and without personal offence. In the dischat^;<H 
our legislative duties, we have reached that point at which we unfortunately find 0Kr«!l§*s; «lty»- 
ded in opinions upon an important subject. The adoption or rejection of tlfe former rule of this 
House, by which the great mass of petitions concerning slavery have been heretofore rejected, 
is soon to be determined. I will not now classify those {Mstitions, but will notice them more pftt- 
ticulaily hereafter They have been characterized by tho^e who have preceded tne as aboUil&n 
petitions ; but what those gentlemen understand by the term "abolition," we have yet to leani^ 
for they have not informed us. It is undoubtedly understood by some to mean the abolition of 
slavery in the States ; by others, to refer:to the abolition of slavery in the District of. Colaijibia^ 
by others it is understood to refer to the coastwise slave trade ; by others to the kiparatioti of '^ 
people of the free Slates from the support of slavery. Indeed, petitions for the t^^[^^ 
vS any of the laws now in force within the District of Columbia, relating to sla*:ei^, 
petitions to prohibit officers of the Federal Government from the capture of fugitive^aves, or 
sgainst appropriating the national treasure to the support of slavery Qr the slave trade, and raapy 
others, are denominated " abolition petitions'' and are not suffered to bo read, referred, or re- 
ported upon. The objections to them are, that they interfere with the rights of thjS! p6ople of the 
slaveholding States ; yet no gcntieman has attempted to set forth or deiine the nghts whidi 
considers as encroached upon by these petitions. Here all our diiHcnUies arise. < Let ua once 
clearly determine the rights of the sevcral'States in respect to slaveiy, and it will ^fen b<? easy to 
say whether such right is sought to be encroached upon by any particular petition. .These tights 
of the States in regard to slavery wero fixed by the Constitution; and we rmfit resbrt to that in- 
etrument, to the debates in the Convention that framed it, and to contemporsiteous histoi^jvUi 
order to ascertain precisely the character of those rights. Prior to the formation of our Federal 
Constitution, each State possessed and exercised supreme and unlimited control over the Iristitu- 
tion of slavery within its own territory. Virginia, in obedience to the will of her people^ 
held and continued it. Massachusetts, in the 'exercise of her supreme power, ^inoQcipated; her 
slaves. In the exercise of this act of her sovereign power, she took coundi firom noni of hcnr 
fiister States ; she acted in obedience to the will of her people, and set On example Which was 
floon after followed by six of the other original States^ The example wan well calculated. to ex- 
ert an influence upon the l^etilution of slavery throughout the Union. Yet whatever inay . 
have been the effect upon the slaves of the other States, they could interpose no objectioi\ to tlu^ 
proceeding «f their patriotic' sister, for the reason that she was as independent of them on t^, 
subject, as she was of any foreign power. , . 

When th^ Convention that framed the Constitution assembled, the delegates brott^t 
them tiic same diversity of sentiment that exists among us to-day. One portion jxrere hostilotb 
-elaVery, arid another portion were in favor of its continuance. There was, therefore, biit^^ojie 
mode of disposing of the question. That was to leave it precisely as it was, and. to let iVietOatp 
with each of the several States. Each State, therefore, retained its whole , and entire ik>w"er p^er 
that iiietitutibn. They surrendered no porticsn of that power to the Federd :Governnjtei4» :'; J 



desire to be understood distiactly on this part of the subject, l -axix anxious to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, iho precise poiTit «f disagreement between us. , I am anxious to, cJeveiopft tlirt esctt issue 
on which we are contending ; to let the country know definitely what is claimed by the South, 
and denied by the. North ; and what is claimed by the North, an^ dqiied>by the South. 

I therefore lay it down as one of the principles on which our Fefierai Uonsii^utiba was based, 
that each of the several States should retain to themselves and their people, the entire power over 
slavery which they had previously enjoyed. In saying this, it is not my intention to deny the 
doctrine advanced by the venerable member from Massachusetts, (Mk. Adams,) " that in case 
of war, when the existence of our Government is threatened, wc may then avail ourselves of 
that right of self-preservation which is based upon the lavy of nature ;" and, if necessary to the 
public safety, may release any portion or all of the slaves in any or all of the Slates. It is a 
power which lies behind all constitutional provisions, and is consequent upon a state of war 
only, but has no application in time of peace. It is, I believe, well understood by military men } 
it was practised by General Jackson, General Gaines, and General Jesup, and I believe by Gen- 
eral Scoit, while commanding our armies in the South. They did not hesitate to sever the rela- 
tion of master and slave, whenever they believed the public good demanded it. In doing that, 
they merely exercised that power which is always attendant upon a state of war, and which is 
denied by few, if any. It therefore forms no exception to the doctrine vsfhich I have asserted, 
that each of the several States now holds and enjoys the same power over slavery, within its 
own territory, that it enjoyed under the old confederation ; that Virginia, and each of the slave 
States, now holds her slaves as independently of the other States and of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as she does of Mexico, or of other foreign powers ; that the Congress of the United Statea 
possesses no more right than the Parliament of Great Britain has, to interfere with that institu- 
tion in Virginia, or any other slave State. On this point, I think southern men will agree with 
mo. Indeed, I understand this to be the doctrine for which they contend, and on which, so far as I 
am acquainted with the views entertained by northern men.there is an entire concurrence of opinion. 

We will now examine the other branch of the proposition, and ascertain whether there be the 
same unanimity of views among us as exist-; in regard to the rights of the slave States. 

I staled that each' of the several States retains its entire power over the institution of slavery, 
that it possessed under the old confederation. It therefore follows that Massachusetts and the 
free States have the same supreme and unqualified right to be wholly exempt from the support 
of slavery, that they enjoyed under the old confederation ; and that Congress possesses no more 
pDwer than does the Parliament of Great Britain, to involve them in the expense, the odium, or 
the guilt of that institution. That this right of the people of the free States to enjoy their liberty, 
free from all participation in the crime of slavery, is as supreme and unlimited as is the right of 
the slave States to continue and enjoy it. I wish to call the particular attention of those who 
follow me in this debate, to this right of the free States, for it is on this point that we differ. If 
there be any issue between us, it must be founded on this particular doctrine. I therefore most 
respectfully ask southern gentlemen to meet me on this point. If they admit the correct- 
ness of my doctrine, let them say so ; if they deny it, let them declare such denial in 
a plain and direct manner. It is surely time that vye should know and understand dis- 
tinctly the cause of our controversy ; that we should bring forth the well defined subject mat- 
ter in dispute, and place it conspicuously before the country, in order that the people may un- 
derstand and judge concerning it. In the spirit of kindness I request them to keep no longer at 
a distance from the point in issue ; that they will no longer deal in vague generalities ; that they 
will lay aside all declamation ; that they will cease to denounce abolition, and meet the matters 
in controversy by fair argument and dispassionate reason. It is unbecoming us as statesmen, to 
occupy our time here contending before the nation for years, without being able to lay our finger 
«pon the precise point in controversy. In doing this, we exhibit an evident fear of approaching 
the principle on which wc arc contending. I have for six years sat in this hall, and listened to 
eloquent denunciations of aholitian. But in that whole time, I have never heard one of those 
gentlemen define what he understood by that term. I have heard the dissolution of the Union 
threatened, and all tha horrors of civil war depicted in fervent and glowing eloquence : but no 
one has condescended to inform us of the precise cause which is to sever the Union, and to creato 
« civil war. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if wc do not possess tlie moral courage to examine minutely and particu- 
larly the cause of contention, I feel that it is our duty to retire from this hall, and to give place 
to those who will not fear to meet these questions upon their true merits. I, sir, am regarded as 
an gtbolitionist. I have no more objection to the term than Washington or Jefferson or Franklin 
Si&d. I care not what name gentlemen attach to me, provided they do not misrepresent my prin- 
dples. Of the^ I prefer to be my own exponent ; and I repeat, that whatever issue I take with 
southern gentlemen is based entirely upon this plain and obvious doctrine of the Federal Con- 
etitution .• thai this Government possesses no power whatever to tnwlve the people of the free 
Sitdea in the support of slavery. Here, sir, I take my stand, where I have always stood since I 
ent^cd this haU. For this doctrine I shall continue to contend, until convinced that it is erro* 
veoos. I am not to be driven from it by the cry of abolition / fax if it be aboUtioDi thm am I at 
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abolitionist. Neither am I to be frightened from this position by the cry of fanaitcism,- for if this 
doctrine be fanaticism, then am I a fanatic This is the doctrine which I have maintained in 
public addresses, and in private conversation, in my writings, and in my oral communications on 
this floor, and among my constituents. I go not a hair'sbrcadth beyond it, nor do I stop a hair's- 
breadth short of it. In this respect, I believe I may say that the great mass of those called abo- 
litionists agree with me. It is true, that they are much misunderstood and much misrepresented ; 
but I know of none who advocate any encroachment upon the constitutional rights of the slave 
States. It is true that they, and nearly all of our northern people, hold slavery in abhorrence. 
They will on all occasions exert their moral influence against oppression in all its forms. They 
regard that a moral duty, and so do I ; and whether I am in this hall or elsewhere, I can never 
cease to exert my moral influence against slavery, wherever that influence may extend. But, sir, 
that moral duty teaches me obedience to the Constitution which I am sworn to support, and while 
the Constitution remains unchanged, I cannot either hero or elsewhere exert my influence to 
violate it. Nor do the aboUtionists ask or expect such an exercise of the powers entrusted to ua. 
But they and the Whigs, and ihc great mass of those within my district called Democrats, 
demand and expect of us a firm and decided resistance of all attempts to encroach upon their 
rights, by involving them in the support of an institution which they hold in execration. I am, 
however, aware, that a large portion of our people, both North and South, have been unconscious 
of the extent to which the people of the free States have been involved in the support of slavery. 
The discussion of all subjects connected with that institution has for many years been suppressed., 
both ,5.7: this hall and among the people. During these years of silence, this Government has 
usurped tb Jtself powers never delegated to it by the Constitution. Southern men have pressed 
the claims oi slavery upon Congress, and northern men have quietly and witl.out resistance per- 
mitted the Gt)i?emment to becomo the patron of slavery, and the people of the free States to be 
made the instrument of its support. For many years the treaty-making power has been in the 
habit of embracing, in almost all our treaties with the southern and soulhwcslern Indians, a stipu- 
lation that they should surrender up, and, in some instances, that they should be vigilant in 
arresting and delivering up such fugitive slaves as should seek an asylum among them. For 
tliese and other stipulations, the monuy of the nation, drawn from the people of the free States, 
has been paid in sums that woukl astonish northern men if they fully understood the facts. For 
the purpose of enabling the owners of southern slaves to regain their runavi?ay negroes, wo 
waged a bloody and expensive war with the Indians of Florida, in which we expended more than 
forty millions of dollars, mostly di awn from the people of the free States. At the last session of 
Congress wo sat here at an expense of thousands of dollars per day, legislating for the benefit of 
slave traders. We spent our tin o; and the money of the people, to enable slave dealers to carry 
out their speculations in human fiesh ; thus, sir, violating the Constitution, and the constitutional 
rights of om people. They havft sent their peliticns to us couched in the most respectful lan- 
guage, asking that they may no longer be subjected to these abuses. And what has been our 
reply 1 Why, sir, we have thrown the petitions back into their faces, and denounced them as 
abolition petitions, and the signers as fanatics. Yet, Mr. Speaker, no man has been found 
willing to come forward and meet the subject upon its merits. No member here of any party, 
eitlier Whig or Democrat, from the North or from the South, would hazard his reputation by say- 
ing that we possess tKe power thus to apply the funds of Government to these base purposes. 
Nor has any man been found who would take issue with the petitioners, and say to them, and to 
the country, that they were bound thus to contribute their wealth to the support of southern sla- 
Tcry : but we have constantly heard the same answer that is now urged against receiving t'uese 
petitions. That answer, and the only answer yet adduced, is the cry of " abolition !" " fanati- 
cism!" " interference with noutherti, rights J" "Hartfoiid Cohvektion !" and "DISSOLU- 
TION OF THE UNION" ! ! ! E n:ay be permitted to assure gentlemen, that, generally- 
speaking, the people of the North t now their rights, and that such answers to their petitions will 
not satisfy nor silence them. If there be any better answer, it should be brought forward; and 
gentlemen do themselves and their «ause injustice, by neglecting to bring it forward. But if 
there be no other answer ; if gontl'tvien who seek the adoption of this rule, and who have pre- 
< aded me in this debate, and those who shall follow me, are unable to find any other objections 
io these petitions than such as I have referred to, I then ask them if they do themsclvea jastico 
on a subject of such grave importuiice, by opposing these plain and obvious truths by mere 
declamation. 

In 1816, a large number of fugitive slaves had collected within the territory of Florida, then 
subject to the S[ianish crown. They settled upon the Appaiachicola river, erected their cabins, 
planted theii grounds, and, with their \-9ivss and their little ones, were enjoying that liberty which 
the people of the North prize so highly. They also erected a fort to protect them. General 
Jackson,*at that time commanding the tsoathcm army, issued his orders to Gen'l Gaines, to eerid 
a force " to break up their settlement and to return them to their owners" A gim-boat waa 
sent up the river to execute this design. She opened a fire of hot shot upon the fort, by which 
the magazine was exploded, and two hundred and seventy men, women and children were in- 
stantaneously murdered, for no other crume than a love of that liberty to which they were aa 
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justly entitled as we are. This act was committed by our servants, acting in our name, and paid 
with our funds. Their blood rests on the people of this nation. It was as much the act of the 
North as of the South. Nor was this all During the 2.5th Congress, a law was passed giving 
more than five thousand dollars to the officers and men who committed this wholesale murder, 
and set such a bloody example before other slaves who were panting for freedom. Our people 
have petitioned against further acts of this kind, and shall we reject their requests 1 During 
the war in Florida, our ofScers and men were not only engaged in searching out and capturing 
fugSUves laves, but if official documents are to be credited, bloodhounds were procured to aid in 
that execrable work. Indeed, if the intelligence which wc see in the public press be worthy of 
credit, officers and men employed in our land, naval and revenue service, have within a few 
months past put forth their efforts to re-capture persons fleeing from southern bondage to a land 
of liberty. These facts are regarded by our people of the North as derogatory to our national char- 
acter; they hold that our Federal Constitution was formed to perpetuate liberty, and not for the 
support of slavery. They regard these prostitutions of our national power as directly involving 
them in the support of slavery; and they send their petitions here, praying that these abuses may 
cease. These respectful petitions, addressed to their servants here, are scouted from this hall and 
treated with contempt, and the same cry of "abolition," &c., is raised against them as against 
the class to which I heretofore referred. Yet, no man has been found willing to stand before thn 
nation and boldly assert the right of this Government thus to involve the people of the free 
States in these outrages upon the rights of roan, or that we have the constitutional power to 
involve them in this war against human nature. 

The influence of this nation has been put forth on repeated occasions to oppose the progress 
of civil liberty. Our commissioners al the Congress of Panama, were instructed to oppose all 
plans of emancipation in Cuba. Our Government also exerted its influence with the crown of 
Spain for the same object, in order that southern people may hold their slaves more securely. 

When slave dealers, with their cargoes of human beings, have been shipwrecked near the 
British Islands, in the West IndicSi and the slaves have regained their liberty by being accident- 
ally thrown upon free soil, our President has condescended to act as the agent and solicitor of 
such traders in human flesh, and, in the name of the people of this nation, to demand of 
the British Government a compensation, in dollars and cents, for the liberty thus gained by hia 
fellow men ; and when the money was obtained, he has paid it over to breeders of slaves and to 
dealers ia mankind. 

Such an interest has our Executive taken in this slave trade, that when the persons on board 
the slave ship Creole, looking forward' o the deep degradation that awaited them in a souihem 
slave market, and inspired with that love of liberty which the God of nature has implanted iu 
the breast of every man, arose upon their oppressors, asserted and maintained their rights, to 
which, as members of the human family, they were entitled, he demanded of the British crown 
their value in dollars and cents, as a compensation to men who would have been hanged, under 
our own laws, had they followed the same vocation on the shores of Africa. All these acta 
of the goveritment were plain and obvious violations of our Constitution. They were acts 
unauthorized by any constitutional provision. They involved the people of the free states ia 
the support of an institution which they abhor. Our people feel themselves dishonored by them, 
and have, therefore;; sent numerous petitions, praying us to separate this Government from all fur- 
ther participation in this unconstitutional support of slavery. These petitions were numerously 
signed by men of high respectability, of intelligence and moral worth. And what answers have wo 
returned to their reasonable requests ] W hy, sir, we have spurned them from us, and have slammed 
our doors in the faces of those from whom we hold our seats, and whos:; servants wc arc. But wo 
have not possessed tbejnoral courage to say to them, that we have the constitutional power thus 
to involve them in the n.'txpiable guilt of those acts to which I have referred. No, sir, we dare 
not attempt to justify ourselves by argument We shudder at the thought of appealing to reason, 
for that is hostile to crime. We dare not rest our justiflcation upon the force of truth for that 
would condemn us. Discussion would be equivalent to conviction. We have, 'therefore re- 
fused to speak upon the s'lbject matter of the petitions. We have shielded ourselves behind this 
rule, which prohibits their being read to us, and then attempted to justify the rule by denounc- 
ing all " interference with southern property" and declaiming against " incendiary petitions." 
It is a most extraordinary fact, that no gentleman who has spoken in favor of this rule has con- 
descended to enter upon an argument to refute the propriety or duty of granting the prayer of 
one of the several classes of petitions to which I have referred ; and I predict that no one who 
comes after me will attempt a task so difficult. They will condemn all these petitions in gene- 
ral terms and in mass, but they will not discuss the constitutionality of any one in particular. 
Such discussion would lead to an examination of principles— a. result from which^hey start 
hack with horror. I repeat, that those gentlemen who denounce abolition so loudly and elo- 
quently, can neither be flattered nor provoked to meet us upon any moral, political or constitu- 
tional question in regard to slavery, or which is embraced in any class of these petitions. 

I will now proceed to the consideration of another numerous class of petitions, all of which &r9 
sought to be excluded by the adoption of this rule. They all relate to slavoiy within this di»- 
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trict ; some of them pray for the modification, and some for the abolition of the siavo trade here f 
others for the repeal of some one or more of the old laws of Maryland and Virginia that have 
been re-enacted by Congress, and which are now in force within the District of Columbia ; eth- 
ers for the repeal of all laws now in force here, which support slavery, and others for the aboli- 
tion of slavery generally within this District. If the rule be adopted, all these petitions are to 
be excluded from being received or read by the house. 

We have listened to long and labored arguments, brought forward to show that we ought not 
to receive these petitions. The first which I will notice is that of the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, (Mr. Rket,) who took it upon himself to say that the pedtioners were not seeking the ob- 
jects prayed for, but sent their petitions here in order to aflect slavery in the States. I am ac- 
quainted with many of the petitioners, and know them to be men of intelligence, and in point of 
character and respectability they would not suffer by a comparison with the gentleman himself. 
I believe them incapable of saying one thing and meaning another; and I regard the imputation 
as unfounded and altogether gratuitous. Other members urge that Congress possesses no con- 
stitutional power to abolish slavery in this District, and therefore these petitions ought not to be 
received. If the proposition were correct, that Congress has not the power to abolish slavery 
within this Di.strict, I should nevertheless regard it as our duty to receive their petitions, and to 
treat them respectfully, and to return civil answers to those who send them to us. They are 
sincere in their belief concerning our powers, and they approach us in the most respectful lan- 
guage ; and shall we throw back the petitions to them, and insult them by a contemptuous si- 
iencol If we differ from them in opinion, it would be more in accordance with my views of pro- 
priety to receive the petitions, refer them, and let a respectful report be made showing the error 
into which the petitioners have fallen concerning our powers. This government is founded 
upon the will ef the people, and when they become dissatisfied v.ith it, they have the power to 
change or alter it, or the agents employed to carry it on. It is therefore important that every 
cause of discontent should be removed from the public mind. 

Other gentlemen appear to think that the petitioners rest their demands merely upon the re- 
ception of their petitions ; and that if we receive them, and lay them on the table without fur- 
ther notice, it will satbfy the signers. I will assure g«»:itlemen who adopt these views, that they 
mistake the sentiments of those who thus demand our attention. They deal in no technicalities. 
Tiiey regard us as their servants, sent here to do their business and carry out their wishes : and 
if we differ from them in respect to our powers, or in our views of policy, they expect us to say 
eo frankly, and in a respectful manner to point out the constitutional principles, or the policy 
which forbids a compliance with their requests. They are competent to weigh and judge of the 
reasons which guide our action. They regard truth as omnipotent, and are willing to bow to its 
dictates. They feel that error alone seeks obscuiity, and attempts to hide itself behind the silence 
of mock dignity. If, therefore, we attempt to dispose of these petitions, by laying them silently 
cn the table, and refuse to assign our reasons for the act, it will become their duty to dismiss ua, 
and to send agents here who possess the moral courage to set forth the reasons on which they act 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am desirous of meeting the great and principal issue which gentlemen 
have tendered us on this part of the subject. If the existence of slavery in this District be con- 
stitutional, if it have any legal existence within this ten miles square, it must be by force of our 
laws. I have no hesitation in saying that if slavery has a legal existence here, we then have the 
same power over it that we have over the subject of crimes, the ccllection of debts, or any other 
municipal regulation. 

I regard it as a perfectly clear proposition, one that is not to be doubted or denied, that slavery 
is entirely l/ie creature of municipal law. It is unknown to natural law, and can only exist in 
direct violation of it. In Ohio, our people go where they please, for the reason that no munici- 
pal law forbids the exercise of their natural right of locomotion. If the colored man, or the white 
man be assailed there, he may defend bis person and his life, because there is no law against it. 
So with a portion of the people in this district. A portion even of the colored people here pos- 
sess these natural rights of self-defence, and of going from place to place at the dictation of their 
own wills. Not so with the five thousand slaves who are held in bondage here. They possesc 
ncitberjof those rights; and why nott Because the municipal law has''forbidden them- to exer- 
cise those rights which God bestowed upon them. 

At a very early period, the statute laws of Virginia, and I believe of Maryland also, author- 
ized theii people to bring to those States " aEATHEirs," either by land or water, and to hold them 
as servants for life. This I believe to be the origin of slavery in those States. But under the 
moral code of that day, it seems that when a servant became converted and was baptized, he re- 
.gained his freedom. With these inducements, conversions were easy, but holding of slaves was 
difficult. The legislature therefore interposed, and passed a law declaring that " baptism" shonld 
not release the slave from service. It was soon found that these servants or skves possessed a 
disposition to go from place to place, at the dictation of their own desires. This propensity ren- 
dered them useless to their masters. The legislature, therefore, passed a law, authorising any 
constable or other person to arrest any slave found away from his mastcr^s plantation without a 
passport, and to return him to bis master. This, of itself, did not appear to answer the purpose 
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«nd th& constable or other person raaking the arrest, was aatliorizcd to flog the servant, and to 
paae him over to the nearest constable, who should also flog him, and pass him to the next, until 
ne reached his master, who was bound ta pay a certain quantity of tobacco for the arrest, and for 
whipping the slave. But it was found that the slave would often run from those who attempted 
to arrest him, and would resist, with his physical powers, those who laid hands upon him. It 
therefore became necessary further to curtail the rights of the slave, and a statute law was then 
passed, and is now in force within this District, authorizing the constable, or other person who 
should attempt to arrest such slave, to shoot or kill him, if he ran from such officer or other per- 
HOn, or if he resisted them after his arrest. A subsequent statute forbade the slave to raise his 
kand in opposition to any white man, even in defence of his life. The natural rights of ^tho 
'slave were thus taken from him, one after another, until he was by statute law reduced to his 
present degraded condition. These laws, however, gave to the master, and those who were not 
slaves, powers over their servants which were new and unheard of. As I have shown, they au- 
thorized the master and others to whip, and scourge, and torture the slave, and under certain 
circumstances to shoot and murder him. These powers of the master were based entirely upon 
ttatute law, and the disabilities of the slave were established by the same authority. 

Now, I think few mfen will deny that the legislature of Virginia or of Maryland had full and 
ample power to change, modify or repeal any or all these statutes at the pleasure of their legisla- 
ture. This point admits of no doubt or argument. It is equally plain that the repeal of any 
one or more of these acts of the legislature would, to a certain extent, be a modification of sla- 
very, and that the repeal of all of these laws would be a total abolition of that institution. 

Notwithstanding the apparent correctness of these propositions, some gentlemen deny that the 
legislature of Virginia possessed the power to abolish slavery in her territory. They will not 
deny her power to repeal her own laws. This proposition is so plain that they will shrink from 
a dental of it. They leave that point untouched, and proceed to say that her legislature cannot 
abolish slavery within her territory. Now, sir, all that abolitionists ask, and all that the slaves of 
that State will ask, is the repeal of those laws. Let them bo repealed, and we will no longer 
contend about abstractions, but we will let slavery take care of itself. 

But gentlemen urge, that the *' master has a vested right of property in the slave." I wish 
tome one of those eloquent members who have so often repeated this declaration, had conde- 
scended to inform u? from whence the master derives his title to his slave 1 1 ask from whence 
is this " vesttd ri^ht" derived? Biblical history informs us, that " God gave to man dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, ar-d over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth / .'" These are property, and we 
derive our title from Him who created them. But I have yet to learn that any man holds title 
to his fellow man from that high source. Where then does he obtain his title 1 Why, sir, he 
holds it entirely from .itctute law — from the laws that authorize the master to whip and shoot his 
slave, and which tako from the slave his natural rights of self defence and of locomotion. 
Bepeal those laws, and these vested rights would become divested. Let the legislature take from < 
the hands of the slave the chords with which they have bound him, and he will stand forth a 
freeman. He will then possess as much right of property in his master as his master will in 
him; or rather, neither will possess any right to, or power over, the other. 

Let US throw as much obscurity as we can around this subject, it will remain perfectly clear to 
every intelligent mind, that tljis right of property and the whole power of the master over his 
slave is derived from statute law, which may be repealed at the pleasure of the legislafure. The 
slaves are as much one class of hucaan society as the masters arc The municipal laws have 
degraded them, and elevated the masters to power. The same laws have given power to the 
master, and have forbidden the slave to exercise his natural lights. But these laws are at all 
Umes subject to the legislative power, and may be changed, modified or repealed at pleasure. 
This was the situation of slavery within the District of Columbia, while it belonged to the States 
of Virginia and Maryland. 

In the year 1788-*9, those State3,by their separate deeds of cession, surrendered their powers over 
the lerritorynow composing this District, to the United States. The General Government was 
iully authorized to take possession of it under a particular provision of the Constitution, and in 
pursuance of that power accepted tho grant, and by act of Congress, approved February 27th, 
1801, provided for its gavemment When Congress once spread its jurisdiction over this Dis- 
trict, and passed laws for its government, the laws of Maryland and of Virginia ceased of course 
to have further force or eiTect here. This proposition is too plain to require illustration. From 
that instant the power and laws of Virginia and Maryland ceased, and thoso of Congress took 
effect, and from that day to this, have bad exclusive force and effect over the District end persons 
therein. But what may have misled a casual observer is, that the laws then in force within the 
States were re-enacted, and thereby made the laws of Congress ; so that the people within tho 
District, on each side of the river, continued to be governed by the same municipal laws that had 
previously been in force there. Those laws to which I have referred as forming the basis of tho 
master^s power over his slave, and which render the slave liable to be shot, and which took from 
iiim tho right of self-defence- were adopted by, and became the laws of Congress. The samo 
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remark applies to all other municipal laws then in force here— whether they had relation to the 
punishment of crimes, to the collection of debts, or to any of the relations which men hold to 
society. I desire to be understood as stating the case most strongly in favor of our opponents. 
For my own part, I deny the power of Congress to adopt, continue, or to uphold slavery here or 
any where else. The objects of the Cunstitution were " to secure liberty," and not to promote 
oi sustain slavery. If we had the confititutional power to sustain slavery, we had the power to 
create- it. If we had the power to create it, we possessed power to say what class of people 
should be slaves, and what class should be masters. Yet I think no man will urge, that we pos- 
sessed the power to enslave the white people who resided here. But I have no time to argue 
that point. The most favorable view for our opponents is to say, that the district then pre- 
sented a political blank, on which we possessed the power to affix the dark character of slaveiy, 
or the more congenial one of liberty and freedom. 

In pursuance of this power, Congress passed the act approved 27th Feb'y, 1601, which re-en- 
acts the laws of Maryland and Virginia then in force in those States, and constitutes them aclt 
of Congress. The laws of Virginia were to have force and effect within that part of the Dis- 
trict ceded by Virginia, and those of Maryland to have force andefiect within that portion of the 
District which was ceded by that State. By this law, all those acts to which I have alluded 
became " acts of Congress," and we now possess the same power to alter or repeal any or 
all of them, that the State of Maryland or Virginia possessed prior to the cession. We may 
modify slavery by repealing the act authorizing persons to arrest slaves ; or that which authorizes 
any person to shoot a slave who will not surrender when order&l, or that which forbids him the 
right of defending himself; or we may repeal all of them, and thereby abolish slavery altogether. 
If .any gentleman will deny this doctrine, I would feel under deep obligations to him if he would 
point us to the particular law which we have not power to repeal or amend at our pleasure. But 
no man I think will be found willing to attempt that task. Our Judiciary Committee have lately 
reported a bill for the repeal of some of those laws, and from the reports, both of the majority 
and minority, some of whom ate slaveholders, it would appear that the power of Congress to 
repeal any of those laws was not doubted by a single member. This view was also taken by 
Attorney General Butler, in his official opinions ; and, so far as I am informed, by every maa 
who has investigated the subject 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I think that no man, who will examine this question dispassionately, cant 
for a moment doubt the power of Congress to modify or repeal all those laws, precisely as they 
have power to repeal their own laws upon any other subject ; and the whole question becomes 
■one of expediency, and not of constitutional power. But the repeal of those laws is objected to, 
«n the ground that the abolition of slavery here v/ill be likely to affect that institution in the 
adjoining States That objection I regard as a strong argument in favor of its immediate extir- 
pation from the District. I deny that we are under the least conceivable obligation to continue 
slavery here, in order that it may be prolonged in the States. The Constitution has imposed no 
such duty upon Congress, or upon the people of the free States. We say to southern gentlemen, 
lake care of your own slaves. The institution belongs not to us. We have no concern in that 
matter. That interest belongs to you exclusively. It was never brought into the political copart- 
nership. We will have nothing to do with It, except to use our constituUonal efforts to eradicate 
it from the face of the earth. We hold it in deep abhorrence, and we deny the right of Congress 
to involve the people of the free States in its expense, its turpitude, or its odium. Our motto is, 
*' bands off!" Leave us to enjoy our liberty- We will not be contaminated with slavery to any 
extent. Wo will wash our hands of it. We will separate ourselves from it, and make plaia 
the line of demarkation between our people and that institution. We will purify ourselves from 
its corruptions and its crimes, and leave it where the Constitution left it, confined strictly to th« 
States in which it exists. 

Mr. Ratk eb, of North Carolina, said he desired to interrupt the gentleman from Ohio, in order 
to propound a cuestion to him. 

Mr. GiDDiKGS. Certainly. 

Mr. RATNEn. I wish to inquire whether the gentleman bclievos the decalogue to be of Divine 
origin 1 

Mr. Ginniircs. I do, but I would not if it sanctioned slavery. 

Mr. Rather. The tenth Commandment says, « thou shalt not covet thy neighhora man ser- 
Tant nor his maid-servant." What does the gentleman understand by that! 

Mr. GiSDiKGs. I have servants at home, Iiired servants, not slaves. I hope the gentleman doee 
not covet them, and God forbid that I should covet his slaves. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have shown that slaveiy exists in this District by virtue of the act of Con- 
gress to which I have refened. That law was passed by the aid of northern as well as southern 
votes. For i(s existence, and for its continuance, the i)eople of the free States, and their Repre- 
sentatives, are responsible, as well as those of the slave States. It is our law that upholds and 
sustains slavery here. It is our law that authorizes the master, within' ttiis city, to scourgo 
I and torture his fellow man, until he shall become the pliant instrument of his own tvill. It is 
\ mr law that forbids the slave to raise liia hand in self-defence. It ia our law that. 8iuth')riM» 
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any constable or other, person to shoot him, if he attempts to flee from the cruelty and op- 
presdon which now surround him.' These are our laws, end we, sir, the representatives of the free 
Sttftes, boasting of our love of liberty, of our hatred of oppression, of our exalted devotion to 
tiie rights of man, year af^r year sit in this hall, and refuse to repeal these barbarous laws of our 
own enacting, or even to axu&r our constituents respectfully to request us to relieve them from 
ibis load of moral guilt which Congress has brought upon them. And the question now is, 
ithall we continue contemptuously to spurn their petitions from us 1 

I am aware that gentlemen are cnnstantly menacing us with a dissolution of the Union^ if we 
agitate this subject I answer, we will not cease to assert our constitutional rights to be exempt 
from slavery, on account of these threats. Release us from this unconstitutional support of that 
institution, end of course we shall then have no cause to agitate or discuss slavery in this hall. 
Bnt while you take from us our money to support slavery ; while you dishonor us by making us 
the supporters of tho coastwise slave trade; while we are involved in the crime of slavery in this 
District, we shall not be frightened into a silent submission to these violations of the Constitution, 
by threats to dissolve tho Union. The Union was formed upon the basis of the Constitution; 
it can only be preserved by maintaining the Constitution. If, sir, the rights of the North, under the 
Fodoral compact, are to be violated and trampled upon ; if we are to involve ourselves in the 
blood-stsdncd guilt of slavery— to be disgraced before the civilized world, by supporting the slave 
trade as the condition, and the only condition on which the Union can be preseived — then, sir, 
we shall not hesitate in our choice. Our Southern friends may hold their bondmen in subjec* 
tion, but they must not enslave the freemen of the North. 

If slavcs'aro to be held vrithin this District, they must be held without our aid. If tho master 
here continues to tyrannize' over his fellow man ; if he continues to hold his brother in subjec- 
tion, by the tortnre of the whip and scourge ; if he shoots him for refusing to surrender at his 
command, or if h« take his life for defending himself, he must commit these crimes without tho 
aid ot sanction of the people whom I represent. Neither our moral nor political power will b© 
prostituted to the support of such a warfare upon mankind. In saying this, I do not allude to 
the abolitionists porticularly. I refer to the feelings and sentiments of our whigs, our democrats, 
aiid our liberty men. I refer to the sentiment of tho great mass of Northern men, of all parties, 
denominations, and classes. They gena alli/ concur in the wish and determination to separate 
themselves from the corruption and disgrace of these laws of a darker and comparatively barba- 
rous age. There is a tide in public sentiment now rolling on, which will inevitably sweep these 
laws from existence. That tide is going forward with resistless force. Demagogues, politi- 
dans, and political partisans are unable to stop or even check it in its course. Its progress is 
visible to the most careless observer. Each week bears witness to its Uicreasing power. The 
changes in this hall , are such as to silence tho most skeptical. Nor can political feelings or pre- 
judices drive from our breasts the feelings of humanity and patriotism. The great apostle of 
Southern slavery may thunder forth his bulls of excommunication against his political 
friends; ho may pronounce his political anathemas against those who act in favor of the Con- 
stitution and of humanity ; but his denunciations will prove as useless as they are harmless. 
His political friends in this hall will never consent to continue the traffic in mankind, which is 
now carried on in this District ; Ibri if we may credit the reports of the day, there have been 
more than five thousand men. women, and children sold and transported from this District to 
Southern slave markets, witliin ti<e year past ; and that too by virtue of our laws, pas«od by 
Congress, and which we refuse to repeal. Yes, sir, you may look from those windows, and view the 
principal slave prison in the midst of this city of boasted freedom. Their, 8ir,within its gloomy walls 
are now sighing and groaning the victims doomed under our law to the slave markets of the 
South. Who will estimate the amount of suffering and wo that exists within its hated cells ? 
Count there the mothers torn from their children ; tho sisters violently separated from their bro- 
thers and parents by tho execrable dealers in human flesh ; tho children forcibly taken from 
their parents, and herded together, waiting for tho sailing of the slave ship to convey them to 
their gloomy destinies upon the lice cotton, and sugar plantations of the South — and then say 
whether we will receive petitions to stop tliis accursed traffic. This is all done under the pro- 
tection of our laws. For the continuance of those laws, we who now sit in this hall are respon- 
sible. We refuse to repeal them ; we refuse to receive petitions praying their repeal ; we re- 
fuse to permit a bill to be introduced for that purpose ; we refuse to discuss the propriety of their 
repeal ; and will any man pretend that we are not morally responsible to God and our countiy 
for these hated crimes, committed by our aid ? Sir, our hands arc now dripping with the blood 
of slaves ; and shall we sit here coolly debating the question, whether we will continue to slaia 
them with the blood of these people 1 Let me say to every member of this House, whether he 
come firom the North or from the South, that he who refiises to receive these petitions — he who 
refuses to discuss this subject — and he who refuses to repeal these acts of Congress, will be held 
responsible to the country, to posterity, and to God, for the crimes committed under the protcc- 
^OQ of thes laws. [Hero Mr. G.'a allotted hour expired.] 



